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MODERN LITERATURE IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 



WINIFRED LITTELL 
High School, Marquette, Michigan 



The problem of bringing some study of modern literature into 
the high-school English work is rather a puzzling one to the inex- 
perienced teacher in the small high school. The work is heavy and 
the library facilities entirely inadequate. However, I attempted 
such a course and feel that my experiences may be of some help to 
others who are working under similar conditions. 

I began my work with an unlimited fund of enthusiasm but 
little material. From the author of one of the English Journal 
articles I was fortunate enough to secure an excellent list of the 
best newspapers, magazines, novels, and dramatic works for such 
a course. The class was made up of twenty Juniors and was 
scheduled as a classics class. During the early part of the year we 
took up some of the regular high-school classics, but soon after the 
Christmas vacation we began our modern-literature course. 

In the first place, we undertook a study of the newspaper. The 
boy (or girl) of today reads the local and state papers, confining his 
interest, as a rule, to sensational events and the sporting page. If 
his reading can be directed, however, the newspaper habit may 
prove a benefit rather than a waste of time. We subscribed to 
several representative newspapers from different sections of the 
country — Detroit, Chicago, New York, Boston, and San Francisco. 
A student was appointed to care for the papers each day, placing 
them upon a reading-table in the classroom and then filing them for 
reference. 

We began by handling the news, the editorials, and the feature 
articles rather specifically, deciding together what seemed worth 
reading, what the attitude of the paper seemed to be toward 
national questions, and the class of news handled. I gave the 
pupils a list of questions to use in their judgment of the paper, 
something like this: 
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1. Is the news sensational or conservative? 

2. Is the paper distinctly partisan or does it keep an impartial attitude? 

3. Are the editorials well written and do the arguments seem sound? 

4. Is much space given to literary, artistic, or scientific work? 

5. Are the feature articles of practical interest? 

Later, I divided the class into three or four groups, letting each 
group give reports from the different papers. For written work I 
had the pupils hand in weekly resumes of the news in editorial style 
or editorials based on some news article. A great deal can be done 
here in connection with the school paper, if there is one. If there 
is none, surely some boy in the class will have an amateur printing 
outfit so that you can get out a very creditable class paper. 

Almost at the beginning of our work the class formed a club, 
which we called the Junior Classics Club, choosing a president, 
vice-president, and secretary-treasurer. The secretary-treasurer 
then took charge of all papers and magazines. The officers and 
teachers made up a committee which arranged, weekly, a program 
to be given by the club members, the president presiding at these 
meetings. During our newspaper work, we had a Newspaper Day, 
when one or two pupils represented each department of a newspaper: 
news (war, local, governmental), finance, literary and dramatic 
criticisms, editorials, sporting news, jokes, and advertisements. 
These reports were given orally, with the aid of notes if necessary. 
I have found the club and program idea unusually successful, as 
the students feel that they are personally responsible for that hour 
and that it is under their control. It gives good training in inde- 
pendent work and the elements of parliamentary drill as well. Let 
the committee appoint a critic for each program, whose report is 
to be given at the close. The teacher may handle this work the 
first time, but after that let it be one of the class members. It may 
also be the critic's duty to write a report of each meeting to be 
kept in a class-record book. 

I was fortunate to be in this work at the opening of the San 
Francisco Exposition. Of course, the San Francisco papers were 
full of the event, with excellent articles and illustrations. The 
class was interested and it was at its request that we planned an 
Exposition Week. The different topics of interest were listed and 
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each student chose the one he preferred. We took two weeks, while 
regular classwork went on, for gathering material. By writing to 
the Sunset Magazine we secured various advertising matter and a 
splendidly illustrated booklet. The ' ' Week ' ' opened with an article 
on the Canal and the beginning of the Exposition. A large map of 
the grounds and buildings was placed on the board and the story 
of the opening was told, as the different concessions and points of 
interest were noted. Then came the many fascinating features of 
the Exposition: color schemes, state buildings, Palace of Jewels, 
the Amusement Zone, Toyland, the various exhibits, art, mechani- 
cal, floral, etc., the Forty-niner Hall, and the wonderful electrical 
displays, with others equally interesting. The pictures were shown 
or passed around the class as each talk was given, and there was 
never an instant of inattention during the period. It was a very 
interesting and very successful experiment. 

We kept up our newspaper subscriptions, as we went on with 
other work, and read more extensively, taking perhaps one day for 
reports on the reading of the week. If that was not possible, each 
one handed in a list of the topics upon which he had read. Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers was one of the classics studied earlier in 
the year, so one day we had a very delightful club discussion in 
which different members of the class impersonated Sir Roger and 
his friends in a very heated argument on aeroplane warfare. 

The Literary Digest and the Independent both make special rates 
of half-price for school use. We began our work with the Literary 
Digest, the secretary-treasurer having charge again of receiving and 
distributing the copies. The papers came and were given out on 
Friday. On Monday the assignments were made. I divided the 
class, letting one-half give the oral reports one week, the other, the 
next week. For written work I asked for an editorial or article 
based on one of the cartoons. I have found the cartoons and 
"Topics in Brief" very good for a day's recitation assignment. 
They are pithy and clever and need rather a comprehensive knowl- 
edge on the part of the pupil for explanation. Many of the Digest 
articles are made up of quotations from various papers and maga- 
zines, showing both sides of a question, and in this way often give 
a good basis for debate work. It is interesting for your class 
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members to notice what papers are quoted most frequently and to 
form their own judgment of relative values. 

In notebook work we have kept a list, with a few lines of inter- 
esting data, of the prominent men and women whom we have dis- 
cussed in class. A good plan for encouraging wider readings is to 
have handed in, weekly, a notebook report of the articles read in 
any magazine. We had single copies of the World's Work, Review 
of Reviews, Current Opinion, and the Outlook, for reference, reports, 
and outside reading. It is a good plan to spend a day now and then 
on one special article, perhaps to outline it, discuss each paragraph, 
explain the meaning of unusual terms or expressions, and talk of 
the author's viewpoint and personality. The Digest furnishes a 
very good little dictionary of war terms and names. And here 
comes in the " Question Box." At the beginning of your work have 
a big box on your reading-table in which the boys and girls may 
put any questions which come up during their reading. Take part 
of some class period to go through the questions, put them up to 
the class to be answered, and if any remain unanswered, list them 
for further investigation. 

Later in the course, as we took up other work, we subscribed for 
the Independent for half the class, two students working together 
with the two magazines. We made the reading more general, and 
the use of the cartoons and "Topics in Brief" for classwork showed 
how well each one was grasping what he had read. 

The poetry published by both the Digest and the Independent 
is representative of the best in modern poetry. I found my stu- 
dents most interested in the dramatic war poetry and in that 
typical of the life of today. The lyrical, introspective, religious 
element is not likely to appeal, in close analytical work, to high- 
school students. But they enjoyed hearing some of the deeper, 
more idealistic poems, and we read a great deal just for the joy of 
the words and the half-suggested thought they found in it. Read 
aloud! Read yourself and have your students read. And here 
comes in that splendid opportunity so many English teachers miss — 
the opportunity of getting your pupil to feel the force behind those 
apparently inanimate words which makes them living, breathing 
pictures. That is the keynote of it all. See pictures. Get that 
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boy so full of the atmosphere of that one particular poem that he 
lives and feels and expresses it every instant. It will take all your 
originality and nerve force, but it pays. It is harder with older 
pupils; they are often so sophisticated. But don't let that stop 
you, for they will respond if you can only make them forget their 
self -consciousness and lose themselves in the thing they are reading. 
Go through the poem, picking out the individual picture words and 
bringing out the pictures they call to mind, getting the real meaning 
from every line, the widest vision, and the most intense feeling. 
Then read it aloud and let your students read it. In the small 
high school where there is no regular public-speaking work, the 
reading is likely to suffer. But you can do a great deal with even 
a little work at training in pronunciation, tone changes, and carry- 
ing quality. Then the greatest thing is the ability to make your 
pupil feel those words. It is in him, every time, if you can get it 
out. In connection with this work I have used the Lyric Year, a 
collection of the best poems of the year, published by Mitchell 
Kennerley, of New York. This book contains a short sketch of 
each poet and is helpful for reference and comparison, or if placed 
in the hands of each pupil would make a good textbook. Copies 
can be secured for school use at half the usual price of $2.00. 

One feature that has proved of interest has been the impromptu 
program. At the beginning of the class hour I have assigned the 
parts, given perhaps ten minutes for preparation, and then put the 
program into the hands of the president. We have had a great 
variety of subjects, often mock-serious work just for the fun in it. 
But it is encouraging to see the pupils who could not even give 
reports at the beginning get to their feet for an impromptu talk 
without hesitation or objection. We have had programs made up 
of talks on "Life on the Moon," "My Experiences as an Actress," 
"Adventures of a War Correspondent in Belgium," and "Latest 
Scientific Discoveries"; original poems; pantomime; orations; 
dialogues; and debates on such topics as "Fishing Is Good Exer- 
cise for Heavy-Weights" and "Men Gossip More than Women," 
hotly contested by three boys against three girls. One week we 
had a Ladies' Home Journal program with Front-Page Illustration, 
Index, Story, Fifty Years Ago in the Journal Sanctum, Continued 
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Story, Current Events, Pretty Girl Questions, Musical Queries, 
Books and Authors, That Reminds Me, and the various other 
departments. Another week the class had the first twenty minutes 
in which to write a story made up of the names of books. Some 
very clever and interesting accounts were read. I think this 
impromptu plan offers unlimited opportunities for training in quick, 
accurate thinking and ease in expression. 

In taking up modern novels and short stories, our time was 
limited and I have carried out only a part of what I had hoped to 
do. We had a fortnight of Rudyard Kipling, and I found that his 
work appealed strongly to practically everyone in the class. We 
bought a Kipling library, made up of Barrack Room Ballads and 
Other Poems, Plain Tales from the Hills, Mine Own People, The Light 
That Failed, and Stalky and Company. We read a great deal of the 
poetry aloud, discussed England's rule of India, Kipling's philoso- 
phy of life, his descriptive powers, and any other points that inter- 
ested us. We watched for current articles from his pen, for his 
attitude toward the war, kept notebook accounts of the discussions, 
and a record of the stories and poems read. We concluded the 
two weeks' study with an enjoyable Kipling Day of the following 
selections: "Appreciation of Kipling," "Reading and Interpreta- 
tion of Different Representative Poems," "Personal Glimpses," and 
"Danny Deever," given to the musical accompaniment arranged 
by Walter Damrosch. 

A great deal depends on the material you find available. If 
your pupils do much independent reading, let them bring their 
impressions to class. Of course, the work is made much easier if 
there is a good library in the town, but if there is not, let your club 
raise enough money and put the books in the school library. At 
first we paid for our books and magazine subscriptions in that way, 
but later the students became interested enough to pay the small 
subscription price individually. 

In dramatic work I have accomplished very little, but that little 
has been interesting. The plays you choose must depend much 
upon the experiences of your pupils. If they are accustomed to see- 
ing good productions it is much easier, but that is not usually true of 
the student in the small high school. Read and discuss in class 
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representative plays of different playwrights, bringing out the con- 
nection with life-problems, and taking them up from the viewpoint 
of present-day life rather than from that of structural analysis. 
Read a great deal and try to work out at least one act. Drama- 
tization is a strong force in English work, and I have found my 
boys and girls very responsive. Again — see pictures! Get definite 
visual images of the characters and scenes. One play which we 
took up for special study was Maeterlinck's Blue Bird. I should 
have liked to have had everyone in the class read it entire, but with 
one book in a class of twenty it was more than I could ask. So I 
required each one to read at least two acts, and found that most 
became so interested that they read the whole play. We began 
our work with reports on Maeterlinck, his life and work, the charac- 
ters of the play and the symbolical meaning. Then we had given 
the story of each act, with good descriptions of the scene and 
situation. 

Another interesting dramatic study has been the Irish Renais- 
sance. In this I have used William Butler Yeats's The Land of 
Heart's Desire and others of his plays, with Seven Short Plays by 
Lady Gregory. These plays are short and easily used for class 
work. Weygandt's Irish Plays and Players furnishes a good refer- 
ence book. 

Perhaps you ask what has been definitely accomplished at the 
close of such a course, or what kind of an examination can be given. 
I am asking my students to write a final, comprehensive article on 
some present-day question, expressing as much as possible their 
own personal opinions. One might give a regular semester exami- 
nation on current events, men, authors, books, and the drama. 
This experiment has meant extra work in a schedule already heavily 
overcrowded and I have sometimes asked myself the question, 
Does it pay ? The answer is emphatically, Yes. The pupils them- 
selves have shown the greatest enthusiasm and interest, many of 
them are taking advantage of both Digest and Independent offers 
for summer subscriptions, and the whole class of wide-awake boys 
and girls is definite evidence that it has been worth while. 



